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that all future triumphs will be insignificant by the
side of the first luminous hypothesis. Chemistry
rests, when all abatements have been made, on the
atomic theory, and even if future investigation
enables us to forecast with absolute precision what
the result of combinations hitherto unattempted will
be, so that we can calculate in the study what is now
worked out gropingly in the laboratory, that discovery
would hardly eclipse the merit of Dal ton's contribution
to science.1 So it is in every department of research.
Even the greatest men are little more than sagacious
interpreters of thought and toil which others have
expended obscurely. The discovery of a new metal,
a new star, or a new species is now nothing to thrill
us with wonder and awe. We know that it has been
worked up to by former experiments or is the result
of Improved instruments, and is no more matter of
wonder than that this year's best steamship should
make a knot an hour more than was possible five
years ago. Then again, not only is science ceasing
to be a prophet, but in virtue of her very triumphs,
precisely because her thoughts are passing into the
life-blood of the world, is she losing visible influence
as a liberal education. It is coming to be matter of
history that she has taught us to substitute law for
caprice in our conceptions of the Divine will; that
she has relegated the belief in secondary causes and the
belief in arbitrary interpositions of the First Cause to
the lumber-room of fable; that she has given us a
broader and intenser view of nature, while she has
left us the fairyland of the world's childhood for an
appreciable treasure. Other harvests have now been

1 The late Professor H. J. S.  Smith was inclined  to think this
possible and worth working for,